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THE HORRORS OF A HOLIDAY. 


I THINK it is the prospectus of Mr Wackford 
Squeers that dilates so eloquently upon the dis- 
advantage of that thing called a vacation, which 
at seminaries less well principled than Dotheboys 
Hall, is wont to interrupt the studies of youth 
at Christmas and midsummer; but with this 
exception, I have observed that there is a popular 
prejudice in favour of holidays, not only among 
school-boys, in whom the mental powers have not 
come to maturity, but even with grown people, 
whom I should have thought experience might 
have made wiser in this matter. 

Our senators are always taking holidays, from 
which I gather that they like them ; adjourning 
the House on account of the Derby Day—one of the 
most melancholy festivals, to my mind, in all the 
calendar ; for if you use the rail to Epsom, you are 
robbed and maimed, and if you use the,road, you are 
upon it seven mortal hours ; proroguing their day 
of assembly because of the hunting ; and dissolving 
themselves in order to be on the Moors. But this 
I will say for those of them who are statesmen, 
that they perceive the fallacy under which the rest 
are labouring—for nothing is more laborious than 
this holiday-making—and go about their work 
just as usual, only on platforms instead of at St 
Stephen’s. The bishops, too, do not often give way 
to this weakness ; but perhaps their work is not so 
utterly exhausting as some would have us believe, 
or rather, let us say, doubtless to these good men 
every day is more or less of a holy day. As for the 
lawyers, their Long Vacation is a disgrace to their 
intelligence ; and the way in which they take 
advantage of it to the uttermost, a positive humi- 
liation to human nature. I cannot conceive how 
they manage to spend those weary months of 
autumn without cross-examining anybody but 
valets de place, or putting in evidence anything 
beyond the notches in their Alpenstocks. For my 
part, did I belong to that profession, I could not 
do it, but should insist upon one law-court at least 
being kept open during September for legal prac- 
tice, even if there was no good judge to be got to 


listen to me, and 1 had to address the mace as ‘My 
Lord. 

Let it nét be imagined, from these remarks, 
that the present writer does not know what work 
is, and on that account stands in no need of relax- 
ation. There are very few people in London— 
except the regular men of pleasure about town— 
who work as hard as I work. It makes me smile 
to hear my City friends talk of the toils of their 
calling. One day or other, there will be a book 
brought out which shall expose the whole system 
of what is known by the generic term Business. 
If work were a thing to be produced, like chicken, 
by sitting, then I grant you there are no such 
working-men as your City people. ‘Our hours of 
business are from nine to five—unless anything 
particular should detain us beyond that hour’ 
The last part of the sentence is for the benefit of 
their wives, to account for the absence of their 
lords and masters from the domestic table, in case 
anything more attractive should present itself 
than coming home to dinner. From nine to five 
is supposed by the British public to be passed by 
these slaves of the desk in certain assiduous and 
exhaustive mental exercises ; it is not calculation 
exactly, nor yet speculation, but something mys- 
terious and intelligible, which partakes of the 
nature of both. This belief in the diligence and 
acumen of the mercantile community is a super- 
stition which Englishmen cling to as to their 
book of books, the Peerage. The whole notion 
is baseless as a dream; but that, as I have said; 
will be treated of in another place. What seems 
certain in the meantime is, that the work of 
the man of business is so wearing, as to require, 
at least once a year, country-air, sea-air, waters 
chalybeate or otherwise, and above all, a good 
long Holiday. 

Now, an occasional day of rest, nay, of amuse- 
ment, is undoubtedly charming; and to the 
real toiler—such as the artisan—a boon which 
one would wish to see much oftener granted. 
But what do these business-men, these lawyers, 
these parliamentary people, do with whole weeks 
of idleness and leisure? Those persons who take 
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to ascending mountains many thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, do but exchange one 
work for another, but the vast majority do Nothing, 
and seem to like it. Poor Walter Scott incurred a 
great deal of pity and some contempt for insisting 
upon writing a little even during these bye rom 
intervals when he ‘was refreshing the machine,’ 
But haw could he help it ?—how, asit seems to me, 
can any man help it? It is very far from my 
object to moralise upon the evils of idleness. Like 
a certain venerable divine of my acquaintance who 
inveighs against smoking, I hate it only because 
I can’t enjoy it. I have tried it, and it makes me 
sick. That advertisement of ‘eight hours at the 
sea-side’ seems to me to be pregnant with wisdom. 
Eight hours are about the limit of time which it 
seems to me possible for an intelligent being to 
pass with pleasure in ag aay on the beach, 
in making ‘dick, duck, drakes’ in the water, in 
picking up sea-weed and sea-anemones, and in 
explo ittle circulating libraries in search of 
books which he could lay his hand on at once at 
Mudie’s, or even at any of those Town libraries, 
which place the word ‘ Limited’ so appropriately 
in connection with their or. 
When you have met Jones and his wife (whom 
ou have left London expressly to avoid) on the 
e, and said you were glad to see them, what is 
to be done then, Sat wait anxiously for the arrival 
of the evening paper? It is certainly something 
that 4 now know how to value those conveniences 
which before you began your Holiday you accepted, 
without welcome, and as a matter of course. it is 
but undoubted fact, that i 
which gives you genuine content during thi i 
of enjoyment pe from the little work that it is 
still necessary you should do; and that all which 
you look forward to with the greatest interest 
comes frem the metropolis (whether it be London, 
Liverpool, or Edinburgh), from which you have 
just escaped with such mistaken hilarity. The 
very fish which is captured before your eyes is 
carried thither by railway for the gratification of 
your late fellow-prisoners, and only when they are 
glutted with the supply do you see a fin at 
your lodging-house table. What a squeezy miser- 
able house it is com with your own 
residence, where your cook is probably now giving 
her private parties in your reception-rooms (for 
her ‘season —_ just when yours ends); 
a were not allowed to bring her with you, 
t must orce the services of the land- 
lady, who been accustomed (she says) to send 


from 


that is true, the first families are far 


cular. 

Your wife, who dare not remonstrate with her 
(such is her formidable appearance and mode of 
address), is not deterred from letting i know 
that you ought to be ashamed of yourself for being 
put out by trifles—such as underdone joints; 
and besides, you should not expect comforts such 
as you have at home, when at the sea-side and out 
for your Holiday. Now, that seems to me to be a 
very illogical statement, and one in which my 
reason utterly refuses to acquiesce. If a Holiday 
means underdone meat, ani fish that has made a 
double land-journey, let me go back to town. It 
is only the children who prevent my doing so: 

inly do enjoy themselves ; and so should 
I, if I could take pleasure in digging with a wooden 


ies of 


spade, or vin iio i the flowing tide with a sand- 
bastion, or in ri in a goat-carriage, or in eati 
periwinkles with a pin. Bat none of these ae 
tions are suitable to a person of my years and 
habits. However, it is something to watch them, 
and to know that they are supremely happy. The 
full Horrors of a Holiday are only experienced 
when one is condemned to take it alone. 

This happened to me in Feb last (of all 
cheerful months for being idle in !), and I shall never 
forget it. After completing a certain immortal work 
of fiction, which be nameless (for the present), 
my medical attendant peremptorily interfered in 
my mode of life, and prescribed Total Idleness. I 
own I am a sad coward at taking medicine, and yet 
I had almost rather that he had written Castor on 
No thoughts to be jotted down on paper; no 
thoughts to be entertained at all; no retiring into 
the study between breakfast and luncheon; no 
correction of proofs; no revision of manuscripts. 
The fiat had gone forth that I was to enjoy myself. 
From morn to eve was to be one white and dazzling 
blank. At first, I own, the thing had rather a 
pleasant look. To smoke my pipe without having to 
reflect upon the conduct to be pursued that morning 
by my ero, placed in em ing circumstances 
which required all his towering intellect, and all 
his nobility of spirit, and all his gigantic physical 
strength ; without having to consider how my 
Heroine ought to behave in the most delicate of 
positions, which demanded all her acknowledged 
tact, and all her exquisite sensibility, and all that 


a — beauty which reminded us so of the Sunny 


th ; without having to cudgel my brains for a 
fit punishment for that remorseless Villain, who, 
having most satisfactorily di of certain 
troublesome though well-meaning characters by 
fire and sword, remained on hand himself, obstruct- 
ing the sm current of events.—Not to have to 
think about all these people was, just at first, I 
allow, a relief and a comfort ; but by the time I had 
read the paper and arranged the books (which I was 
forbidden to peruse) in my little sanctum, and gone 
up to look at the children, who were almost 
frightened to see me at that unaccustomed hour, I 
began to feel a little weary. 

* Why not go out, my dear, and enjoy the sun- 
shine ?’ inquired my wife. 

* Ay, very true!’ said I. For since I never do go 
out until luncheon, this idea would never have 
occurred to me of my own head. But like the making 
of a quarrel, it takes two people (at least) to enjoy the 
sunshine, and my wife, creature (whose brain 
not been pronounced in danger of softening) 
was far too busy to accompany me. Moreover, the 
Fe sun is not a very brilliant article, nor can 
it even be warranted to last ; and when it went in, 
which it did in about three minutes, I did the 
same, with my teeth chattering. I took up the 
Times again mechanically, and it with 
that loathing which is the peculiar effect of twice- 
read news. Then I went up again to the children, 
but was met at the door of their a ent by the 
nurse, with uplifted finger: ‘Hush, sir; yu 
mustn’t come in now. They’re both asleep.” I 
forgotten that it was their peculiar habit to go to 
bet again as soon as they had had their breakfast, 
but I most heartily began to wish that it was mine. 

Fortunately, I remembered that I had a letter 
to write (it had been owing about seventeen 
months) to a dear friend in South Australia, and I 
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had ever written in my life, and no wonder! For 
I am accustomed to pay the epistolary claims of 
friendship and relationship only after those of 
literature have been satisfied ; whereas, in this 
case, the very cream of my intellect had been given 
to this man in the Bush. Here was, as it were, a 


Horace Walpole, and others with both wits and 
wealth, had written such good letters. It was not 

that they should write books, and there- 
fore they gave the best of what they had to say to 
their friends. Why, surely, here was a subject in 
itself for a pleasing and — es—— But 
what had the doctor said? ‘Total idleness, or I 
will not answer for your brain’ Perhaps I had 
done wrong to write even that letter ! 

‘Why don’t you ask somebody to take a holiday 
with you?’ remarked my wife, when I had rather 
put her out by interfering with a number of her 

omestic ments, one after the other, and 
defended myself upon the ground that I had 
nothing else to do. 

Excellent thought! I at a my hat, and 
made a round of unseasonable at once. It 
was astonishing how everybody was engaged. Like 
the boy in the fable who wanted the ox and the 
dog and a number of other useful animals to make a 
holiday with him, I found nobody would leave their 
business for my pleasure. They congratulated me, 
they expre themselves as being exceedingly 
envious of my happy state, but they were not them- 
selves threatened with —— of the brain, and 
must therefore pursue their daily toil. Why did I 
go down sea-side, or the country ? 

use, grimly, my life is insured, 
and my would forfeit all benefit upon that 
transaction in the event of my committing suicide. 
Could a man remain alone for four-and-twenty 
hours at Southend or Sandgate in the month of 


his razors? Would not the most philosophical 

subject of the Necessities of Being be induced 

by such a — to reflect seriously upon the 
ecessity of not Being ? 

I got my walks, as usual, in the afternoons, but 
they did not give me pleasure as before, for I was 
exhausted by my excursions of the morning. I 
returned home to dinner jaded and out of humour, 
and after dinner there was the loathsome Times, 
the very advertisements of which I knew by heart. 
In something like despair, I turned towards those 
of my acquaintance who were notorious as men of 
ee and begged them to introduce me to the 

alls of Revelry ; though the i ity of their 
occupation is, that it does not begin until half-past 
ten P.M., at which hour I am accustomed to retire 
to my virtuous couch. However, I was ordered to 
take a holiday, and so I took it; night after night 
I roamed—for the benefit of my health—from 
Theatre to Music Hall, from Music to Supper- 
room, like some unhappy hee, who has been deceived 


February, and not turn a yearning glance towards | P 


honey from ingenious combinations of and 
wax. § indeed, are the delights of the 
Dissipated ! Wonderful is that enchanter Pleasure, 
who can persuade his votaries, night after night, 
that Gas, and stifling Heat, and evil Smells form 
an atmosphere to be enjoyed, and stupid so 

and witless jokes are matters to be applauded. » 


it possible that the legs (and especially the knees 
of the habitués of es tel ing scenes ache pone 
morning as mine did under the same regimen? 


Do their heads throb—do their hands tremble? or 
is it that Iam not cut out for a holiday-maker ? 
At the expiration of ten days I met my doctor, and 
inquired in the mocking tones which Thad learned 
of the stage-demons, whether he was satisfied with 
the ruin he had wrought? My hollow eyes, my 
sunken cheeks, my shambling gait, struck him 
with horror, notwit ding the ‘ul instances 
of disease with which his profession made him 

‘Why, my dear sir,’ cried he, ‘you must have 
been disobeying my orders !—you must have begun 
another novel ! 

‘No, answered I— not so: I have been following 
your instructions to the letter ; I have been taki 
that Holiday !—I have fallen a sacrifice to T 
Idleness! Scientific your victim !’ 

He was shocked, as well he might be. ‘Go home,’ 
said he with gentleness—‘ go home and keep quiet. 
I will send you a composing-draught, for you are 
excited, and will come and see you in the morning’ 
He sent the draught, and I emptied it into the 
coal-scuttle. I tried some medicine of my —_ 
which is kept in the ink-pot, and adminis 
with a quill-pen. He e 
trate on the sofa, if not in ; but like Dog Tray, 
when Mother Hubbard returned from —- his 
coffin, he found me, if not laughing, in good spirits. 

‘What are you doing?’ cried he—‘ not at your 
desk again, I hope ?” 

* Yes, said I, ‘and never mean to leave it. I am 
writing Pd from your own dictation, and I 
have called it the Horrors of a Holiday.’ 


A HAND AND A RING. 
Axour six o’clock one autumn evening, two men 
ushed their way through the furze bushes which 
bordered a by-road running from Quidhampton to 
Harnham. There was not much difference in their 
outward appearance, yet one was nothing but a 
woodman, and the other was Squire Winter, the 
owner of Stockton Park and most of the land near 
it. They had both been engaged all day in mark- 
ing trees which were to be cut down to thin the 
young plantations ; and Squire Winter still held in 
his hand the heavy keen-edged knife, almost as 
heavy as a hatchet, which he had been using for 
this purpose. The air had been getting more and 
more damp for several hours ; and just before the 
time I have mentioned, a light rain began to fall. 
As he had been walking all day, and was still 
nearly a mile and a half from his house, the squire 
told the woodman to go across to the Pheasant, an 
inn which was about four or five hundred yards 
distant, and tell the landlord to saddle his horse for 
him, and he would send a groom back with it the 
following morning. The squire himself crossed 


— 
sat down and wrote him a long one. What intelli- 
ce, what wit, what pathos, were spread over 

thesis of post! I was quite 

astonished at myself as I read it over, and felt half 

inclined to address it to the printer instead of my 

correspondent. It was certainly the best letter I 
| 

fountain of precious wine set running for a limited 

period, and nothing to catch it in but the most 

ordinary wash-hand beste. And was it always to be 

so during this hateful Holiday? Now I knew why 
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(April 20, 188s, 


over to another plantation, on the opposite side of 
the road, to see whether that too wanted thinning. 
In a few minutes he came out, and walked down to 
the inn, where he found the landlord waiting for 
him with the horse ready saddled, and looking with 
its drooping head and lank ears as if it were keenly 
alive to the miserable state of the weather. 

The squire looked at the animal, and said: ‘I 
think I might almost as well walk as ride that seedy- 
looking animal, Jackson. However, I suppose I can 

t something like a-trot out of him for such a 
short distance’ Of course the landlord said he 
could, and Squire Winter mounted, and rode off. 

We are very apt to say that second thoughts are 
best, and certainly it would have been well for the 

uire ifon this evening he had given up his idea 
of riding, as he was tempted to do when he saw 
the horse that was brought out for him, because in 
that case he would have been accompanied almost 
to his house by the woodman, who occupied a 
lodge at one of the on opening into the park, and 
he would, in all probability, have escaped the catas- 
trophe which befel him. The path he took was 
narrow, and for some distance ran through a hazel- 
pw The landlord of the Pheasant watched him 
till he was hidden by the trees and underwood, and 
then went indoors. It was too early for him to 
have customers in his house ; indeed, it was not 
very likely that he would have any at all on sucha 
nigh t; and he sat down by the tap-room fire, and 
lighted a pipe. He had not been sitting there 
many minutes when he heard the sound of a horse 
galloping up to his door. He got up, and went 
out, expecting to find somebody there who required 
refreshment, but, to his astonishment;'and some- 
what to his alarm, he found his own horse stand- 
ing there without a rider. He was disposed to 

ieve, as he afterwards said, that the squire had 
got off on reaching his house, and left the animal 
standing at the door for the groom to come and 
take it away, and that, finding itself free to go which 
way it pleased, it had turned round and started off 
for its own stable. Still he thought it just possible 
that some accident had happened to the squire, 
éspecially when he had his hand down the 
horse’s fore-legs, and found that one of the 
shoulders was bleeding from a gash in it, which 
might have been caused by a stake in the hedge 
through which it had forced its way, though it 
seemed too clean for that. To make sure, he 
determined to go to the house and inquire ; he 
was certain, if no evil had befallen the squire, 
that he would be invited to share a good supper 
with the servants, and would receive a more 
liberal remuneration for the hire of his horse. 
After washing the wound with cold water till 
the bleeding had ceased, he led the animal into 
the stable, and then put on his hat and walked 
down the same path which the squire had taken. 
The rain had left off, but the air was still so dank 
and heavy, that though the moon was up, the light 
was not sufficient to enable him to see far before 
him ; and it was not until he was within’ about a 
dozen yards of it that he could see that a dark 
object which lay before him was the body of a 
man. It lay with its cheek resting on the wet 
und ; and on stooping over it, he saw, what the 
ress and appearance had already told him, that it 
Was the body of Squire Winter. 


The squire was dead, for the heart had ceased 
to beat, though the body was still warm beneath 


the clothes. The labourers’ were not 
far off, and to those he ran for help to carry 
the body to the house. One of the labourers he 
sent for the doctor; and with some others he 
returned to the spot where the body was lying, 
and putting it on a hurdle, they carried it to the 
house, and laid it down in the hall, to wait the 
doctor’s arrival, who came in a few minutes after- 
wards, and having unfastened the clothes, dis- 
covered that death had been caused by a bullet 
which had entered the stomach, and taking an 
upward course, had lodged in some vital organ. 

Fortunately, the squire had no wife to regret his 
loss, but he had one son, who, the servants said, had 
gone to Winchester to be present at a pigeon- 
shooting match. A m, Without waiting for 
directions from anybody, had ridden off before the 
doctor had had time to ask any questions ; and on 
inquiring at the barracks, he was told that his master 
had left that place several hours since, and might 
have been at Stockton Park before he left it, if he 
had not called anywhere on his road. It was then 
so late that the groom determined on remaining in 
Winchester that night, not doubting, that as he 
had not met his master on his way there, that 
pomien had called at one of the many country- 

ouses which stand between the two places, and 
would long since have reached home. Starting 
early the next morning, he might have been back 
at Stockton Park while the day was still young ; 
but he felt so sure that he would find his master 
at home, that he took advantage of the state of 
confusion caused by the old squire’s murder to 
spend some hours with other ms with whom 
he was acquainted, so that it was not until three or 
four o'clock in the afternoon that he made his 
appearance at Stockton Park. Up to this time, no 
uneasiness or surprise had been felt at the young 
squire’s absence. His habits were well known to 
the servants, and they took it for granted that the 
groom had been unable to find him on the preced- 
ing night, and that they would return together in 
the course of the morning. But now that the 
groom had returned with the news that their 
master had left Winchester early the day before, 
the doctor, who still remained in the house, and 
exercised authority in directing what was to be 
done, sent servants and labourers to every place 
they could think of to search for him. 

The young uire, as he was called, to distin- 
guish him from his father, and not because he was 
really a young man—for he had his fortieth 
year—was not liked by anybody. Neither he 
nor his father cared about the society of young 
men; the men of their own age who lived near 
them were generally married, and Stockton Park 
was one of those houses to which men do not like 
to take their wives. Occasionally, men came from 
the barracks at Winchester or from Portsmouth for 
two or three days’ shooting; but they seldom 
came a second time. The game was plentiful, 
but the evenings are long in the autumn; and 
the bickerings between father and son, which not 
even the presence of strangers could check, made 
a visit to the Park so unpleasant, that visitors 
usually found a pretext for shortening their stay. 
The conduct of the younger Winter towards his 
father was so bad, ~ = who made no pretence 
anythin use it was 
that he pon a fae Bo brute, and shewed no 
inclination to cultivate his acquaintance. 
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whole of that day passed, and nothing was heard 
of him; but the next morning, the man whose 
business it was to fetch the letters from the post- 
office at Salisbury, brought a letter addressed to 
the deceased squire, which was at once seen to be 
in the handwriting of his son. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the doctor considered himself justified 
in opening it, to see if it contained an address. The 
post-mark shewed it came from London, and the 
contents gave no further information of the place 
from whence it was written. To judge from the 
language, there must have been a more than usually 
serious quarrel between the late squire and his son, 
for the latter referred to a blow he had received on 
the night preceding his visit to Winchester, and 
went on to say that it was now impossible they 
could live in the same house ; therefore his father 
was not to be surprised when he found that his 
account had been drawn upon to the amount 
of three thousand pounds, which he would soon 
recover by not having to pay his, the writer's, 
allowance, for he was on the point of oains SS 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he intended to land, 
and make a journey into the interior of Africa. 
No address was given where a letter would reach 
him ; and letters which were subsequently addressed 
to him at the post-office at the Cape, were returned 
with the endorsement, that no person of the name 
of Winter had ever called at the post-office for 
letters, but that it was believed that a Mr Winter 
had gone into the interior with a supply of guns 
and ammunition on a hunting expedition, who had 
<n and of whom nothing had since been 


All the efforts made to discover the murderer of 
Squire Winter were fruitless for several months. 
It was generally cuppeee that it was the work of 
a poacher, a class of men for whom the late squire 
nourished the deepest abhorrence. 

One Saturday evening, a man named Ward was 
drinking at the Pheasant in company with several 
labourers. He was a big, burly fellow, of a reck- 
less character, and made no secret of his exploits 
in poaching ; indeed, the tales he told of his success 
in this way had induced many young fellows to 
follow his example, who would otherwise have, in 
all probability, led an honest life. On the parti- 
cular evening referred to, he had drunk more 
spirits than usual, and had become quarrelsome. 
At last, provoked by another man equally di 
to quarrel, he drew the barrel of a gun out of a 
deep pocket in the inside of a velveteen coat he 
had on, and proceeded to fit it into a stock which 
he took from another pocket ; saying at the same 
time that he would serve his antagonist as he had 
served old Winter. Those present got hold of him, 
and, after a sharp struge e, took away his gun. 
| But the expression he so imprudently uttered 
| was not forgotten ; the villagers talked of it, and 
a5 last it reached the ears of one of the justices, 
| who made inquiries, and finding there were so many 
| witnesses to — the expression, issued a warrant 
| for his apprehension ; and after an examination, at 
_ which some further evidence was given tending to 
| prove that he was really guilty of the crime he 
| was charged with on his own confession, he was 
_ committed to take his trial at the assizes; and here 
| begins my connection with the case. 

e brief was in the first instance offered to a 
friend of mine who went the same circuit ; but he 
being engaged in a heavy civil case, recommended 


me to the defence i It 
was accordi iven to me ’s attorn 
who told me of the affair just KA I have related 1, 
with the addition, that though his client stead- 
fastly denied his guilt, the case was strongly against 
him, apart from his well-known character as a 
poacher, which had already caused his imprison- 
ment on several occasions, and would, of course, 
tell heavily against him with the jury, all of whom 
were aware of his reputation. e trial came on 
in due course. The evidence that he had made 
use of the expression that he would serve the man 
he was quarrelling with at the Pheasant as he had 
served old Winter, and that he had accompanied 
the expression by pulling out a gun, evidentl 
with the intention of shooting him, was provi 
by so many witnesses, that no efforts of mine to 
make the jury believe that what he really did say 
was, ‘that he would serve him as old Winter had 
been served,’ were of any avail. Moreover, to sup- 
port the statement imputed to him, evidence was 
given that he had been seen lurking about the 
wood in which the murdered man was marki 
the trees on the same afternoon. This, taken wi 
his well-known antecedents, made the case so 
strong against him, that I should not have been 
rised if the jury had returned a verdict of 
wilful murder; and I obtained some credit from 
the fact that they took a more merciful view of 
the case, and only convicted him of manslaughter. 
The judge, after telling the prisoner that he entirely 
concurred in the finding of the jury, and that if 
they had found him guilty of the capital me 
without holding out a hope of mercy, 
him to be for life 
I had gone the circuit many times, and had 
had several briefs from the same attorney from 
whom I had received that for the defence of Ward, 
so that a kind of intimacy was established between 
us ; and whenever he visited London, he came to 
my chambers, and, not unfrequently, when his sta 
in town did not exceed a day or two, he took up 
quarters with me instead of going to a hotel. On 
one of these occasions, he brought some 
relating to an action against Squire Winter for 
shooting a valuable dog, which strayed from 
the road along which its owner was riding into 
one of the woods ~are © the former. This 
was the first time I had heard his name men- 
tioned since I had been e d in defending the 
murderer of his father. I found that he not 
long returned from his African expedition, during. 
which he had been so unfortunate as to lose his 
left hand from the bursting of a gun. On arriving 
at Salisbury, I went to my friend the attorney, 
who returned my re wy giving me accom- 
modation in his house while the assizes lasted in 
that city. On one of these occasions, I required 
the assistance of one of my friend’s clerks in 
arranging the documents in a case of some intri- 
cacy, and it was found n to search the 
parish records for documents. receiving a 
message from the clerk that he had found what 
was wanted, I went to the vestry to read them. To 
see if there were any others bearing on the same 
subject, I continued the search, and among those I 
opened was a deed referring to an exchange of a 
piece of land belonging to the parishioners, called 
the Croft, for another piece nearer the village, and 
further from Squire Winter's estate. The deed 
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was of old date, and was emblazoned with a singu- | bridle-road which led through the wood in which 
lar-looki vice, Which the clerk no sooner saw 


After a little hesitation, he answered: ‘Yes. The 
crest’ was a very curious one, being four arms 


which were pointed u 

‘Is the Ellen Jackson you referred to the 
daughter of the landlord of the Pheasant? I seem 
to remember a young woman of that name who 
gave evidence on Ward’s trial.’ 

© Yes,’ was his answer. 


‘And did Miss Jackson tell you where she got 
such an uncommon ring?” 

*Yes—no. Well, the fact is, the ring was on a 
hand. She shewed it to me one morning when I 
called there in passing, when her father was out 
shooting. This Squire Winter is not such as his 
father was ; he lets Jackson shoot over his estate 

3 ing was on a hand: I suppose you mean 
on her hand’ 


*No, I don’t. It was on a hand as dry and 
shrivelled as though it were a hundred years old’ 


‘And where did she get this hand from? Is it 
left lying about where father’s customers can 
see it?’ 


He blushed for some reason, as he replied: ‘I 

ther’s bedroom, in whi eeps his papers 
and I saw it when she was doking 
for a paper relating to some property left by her 
aunt, t which she wanted to ask me a question, 
and asked her to let me look at it.’ 

At this moment I dropped upon another 
relating to the matter in hand, and my 
attention was given to that, so that I asked no 
more questions at the time. But in the course of 
the evening, when my friend and I were smoking 
our cigars, in the absence of any more interesting 
subject to talk about, I said: ‘ Your clerk tells me 
that Jackson, the landlord of the Pheasant, has got 
a ring with the peculiar crest of the Winters on 
it. Where do you suppose he got it from?’ 

‘Heaven knows! old Winter's 
finger, perhaps; or, possibly, resent squire 
may heve given it to him: I they are 
remarkably intimate.’ 

‘But neither of those hypotheses accounts for 
it being on a hand severed from the body.’ 

‘Severed from the body! That is "= 
on. Why, Winter has lost one hand. Surely 
he would not have en his hand all the way 
from Africa to make a publican a present of it.’ 

* Not very likely, I should say.’ 

some her observations had been 

exchanged on the singularity of the circumstance, 
the conversation turned on matters in which we 
were more immediately interested. 

had had ‘a, hard day's work. in court on 
Saturday, and feeling a little fatigued, instead 
of going to church the next morning, I went round 
by the cathedral to and from thence I 
"Oe locking up ot tha 
public-house. ooking up at ign- 
sow thet wes the Pheasant, 
one, and the sign reminded me that Ren om a 


out that the inscription on it 
stated this was the spot where squire’s 
body had been found), I turned out of it asain, 
i pen space. Here 
lay down, with my face turned towards the bright 
blue sky, and watched the curious forms which the 
light clouds assumed as they followed each other 


across the confined space which comprised my field 
of view. Presently, I fancied that my back was 
tting cold, and this mgs be caused by the 
pness of the ground on which I was lying. I 
got up, and pegged away with the heel of my boot 
to break through the grass to ascertain if the 
ground beneath was damp. I tried two or three 
places, and the last time it struck against the butt 
Se muzzle to turn upwards. 
I picked it up, wiped the dirt off with some 
grass. The barrel was very rusty; but there was 
a small plate of silver behind the hammer, which 
I soon rubbed clean enough to see that it was 
engraved, and a little additional friction enabled 


me to ‘ive that it was with the peculiar crest 
of the Winters. To a man of my 


rofession, the 
vicinity of the spot where Winter fad been mur- 
dered naturally s ted that this pistol was the 
weapon by which the crime had been perpetrated. 
One idea followed another, until I was led to 
connect together the murder, the hand and ring 
possessed by Jackson, the hand lost by the present 
owner of Stockton Park, and the intimacy between 
the two men, so unusual between persons of such 

ese things were passing ugh my mind, an 
leaning on it, I pondered over each idea as it 
occurred to me, linking one with the other, till I 
believed I had arrived at a clear comprehension 
of the whole affair. 

At first, I thought I would consult my friend 
the attorney before I did anything in the matter ; 
but on second thoughts, I determined on striki 
a blow while I was on the spot, and had some 
leisure. The door of the Pheasant was shut, as a 
sort of compliment to the day, I suppose, certainly 
not to keep out customers. I remembered the 
man directly I walked in and saw the landlord. 
He was in the act of cleaning his gun, and without 
waiting to be questioned, I said: ‘Are you aware, 


Mr Jackson, of the penalty to which an accessory 
3 mae i before or after the fact, is 
e 


He stared, and seemed quite stupified by the 
question. I kept my eyes fixed steadfastly upon 
him, and at last he stammered out: ‘ What do you 
ask me such a question for ?’ 

‘You don’t remember me, perhaps. I defended 

r Ward, who had such a narrow escape of 
hing the truth at 
the trial.’ 

I could see that he was tempted to deny what 
I said, but the positive tone in which I spoke 
puzzled him so much, that after a brief attempt 
at consideration, he seemed to conclude that I had 

my information from Winter, for he said: 


t 


than he exclaimed: * Why, this is the same Crest | an eee ed; and thinking that a rest among 
that was on the ring Ellen Jackson shewed’——— | the hazel-wood would be pleasant, I turned into 
He stopped himself, and I said: ‘The same | the path, and at the first opening I came to (which 
crest that was on the ring Ellen Jackson shewed | happened to be quite close to a stone cross, so 
ou, is it ?’ covered with a species of moss, that I had some 
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and he has got you to come and try to frighten 
me off.’ 


I told him it was not so, and urged him to make 
such a statement as would enable me to get Ward 
released; in which case, I promised he should 
be dealt with as leniently as possible, otherwise I 
would have him taken into custody at once as a 

concerned. Intimidated by my threats, and 
not knowing how far I might be able to carry 


them into execution, but probably i ing the 
worst from what sid with the hand 
and ring in his possession, he at consented to 
tell about it, 

‘The evening the old squire was murdered, 
Stephen Quain, the woodman, came across from 
the plantation yonder, and told me the squire 
wanted my horse to ride home. I got it y as 
fast as I could, and brought him round. Two or 
three minutes afterwards, the squire came up. He 
didn’t much like the look of the beast, and said so ; 
but he was a very horse for all that, only he 
didn’t as much rubbing as the squire’s own 
horses did. However, he got on him, and rode off 
was sitting e smo my pipe ; 
catch sight of Ward, who had been up here about 
an hour before, and went away soon after I told 
him that the squire was close by marking the trees. 
Presently I heard a horse gallop up to the door, 
and went out to see if one of the grooms had 
brought mine back. I found it was my horse, 
but there was nobody on his back. I wondered 
what had pret and guessed that the squire 
had got off and gone indoors, thinking the horse 
would stand there till a groom came round 
to ride him up here, and that the horse had 
trotted off, and found his way home. I rubbed 
my hand down his legs to see if he had run against 
anything ; and when I touched his off-shoulder, he 
started away ; and at the same time, I felt that my 
hand was wet. I looked at it, and it was just light 
enough to see that my hand was bloody, and that 
the horse’s shoulder had been cut. I took hold of 
the bridle to lead him into the stable, and found 
there was something dangling from the ring of the 
bit and the cheek-strap; and it gave me a turn 
when I saw it was a man’s hand, cut off clean at 
the wrist. I unfastened the fingers, and carried it 
with me into the stable, and put it in the corn-bin, 
while I went to get a lantern. As soon as I took 
it out again and held it to the light, I knew it was 
the young squire’s by the ring that was on one of 
the fingers. I was a good bit frightened; but I 
thought it was best to say nothing about it then, 
so I hid the hand under the thatch, and went down 
ned. As I was 

i TO the el-copse, I saw somethi 

the path. What we call the 
moon was pretty near the full; but it was such a 
hazy night, that I could but just make out the 
face ; and instead of being the young squire, as I 
thought it must be, I found it was the squire him- 
self? [It is not necessary to repeat what I have 
already said of what he did on making the dis- 
pepe | *I didn’t tell anybody what I knew ; but 
if Ward had been sentenced to be hanged, I should 
have When T thongh he 
was only to be transpo or life, ought to 
wane poe man, and had got a 
large family to keep, and that he would have 


sure to be transported some time or other, for he 
wouldn't have minded shooting a keeper a bit ; 
so I determined to keep the heat with 
the just as it was ; and when the new squire 
came I would make him pay me to 

quiet. 

‘It was the right hand—for the squire is left- 
———— he always wore the ring on his fore- 
finger. next morning, as soon as it was light, 
I went down to the place where I found the body 
the night before, and among the roots of one of 
the hazels, I found the pi ou have got there. 
I looked round to see if anybody was near, but 
there was nobody to see me, so I went behind the 
bushes, and dug out a turf, and buried the pistol 
underneath, then put the turf down over i 
so that nobody could see it had been touched. 
Here, as if seized with a sudden impulse, he 
exclaimed: ‘And by the Lord Harry, I’ll have 
he was cleaning in his hand all the time he 
been telling me what I have related; and as he 
uttered this exclamation, he ano up, and 
holding the gun by the barrel, e a blow at 
me with the stock. The attack was so sudden 
and unexpected, that if my movement had not 
been as quick as my eye, I should probably have 
received the blow on my head, as he undoubt- 
edly intended I should. Luckily, I dodged it, and 
the came down on the back of the chair, 

ing the back of the chair, and breaking the 
stock off from the barrel. Before he had time to 
recover himself to repeat the blow, I knocked him 
down, and beat him about the head with the metal- 
butt of the pistol until he was incapable of doi 
more harm. When I had done this, I was puzzl 
what next to do, for I did not like to leave him 
there bleeding ; and there was nobody in the house 
to attend to him if I went away, his daughter and 
her brothers having, as I was told afterwards, gone 
to the cathedral at Salisbury, in the hope of seeing 
the judge there. I went to the well, and drew up 
a pail of water; and soaking my handkerchief in 
it, I went back and bound it round his head, and 
then started for the town as fast as I could go, 
calling, as I went to my friend’s house, at a 
surgeon’s, where I left word that his services were 
wanted at the Pheasant. My friend’s residence 
was beyond the city; and when I got there, I 
found that he had gone to Lav but was 
expected home to dinner. I had decided that I 
would tell him what had happened before I gave 
notice to the authorities. I knew that there was. 
no chance of Jackson making his escape ; and I 
did not imagine that he was in a condition to 
ive any instructions to anybody to go to Squire 
inter with an account of what 
Hour after hour went by, and my friend did not 
come home. I dined alone; and about eleven 
o'clock, he returned, apologising for his absence 
from his dinner-table, by saying that he had 
found an old school-fellow staying with his friend, 
whom he had not seen for several years. Late 
as it was, I told him of the discovery I had 


morning, we went down to 
than usual, and 
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d Winter, and Jackson also, if he was in 
a condition to be moved. The latter was found in 
bed at his house, but the former was not discover- 
able anywhere. None of the servants knew where 
he had gone to; all they could say was, that he 
had gone out on the Sunday afternoon as usual, 
and had not returned. What had become of him, 
was never ascertained. As for Jackson, he was 


attacked him, and in a short time 

me where the justice of man could not reach 
im. Ward’s release was obtained on a repre- 
sentation of the case in the proper quarter; but 
whether he availed himself of his right to a 
gratuitous passage to this country, or preferred 
remaining where he was, I am unable to say. 


FOUR POPULAR TERMS. 

In his Aids to Reflection, published nearly forty 
years ago, Coleridge remarks, in reference to the 
study of etymology, that ‘ there are cases in which 
more knowledge of more value may be conveyed 
by the history of a word than by the history of a 
campaign.’ In those days, etymology was gene- 
|| rally considered more as an amusement of learned 
leisure than as a study of any practical value. A 
different view of the subject has come to prevail at 
the present time, when the labours of Professor 
Max Miiller, of Dean Alford, and of Archbishop 
Trench in our own country, and of Grimm and 
Bopp in Germany, have effected so much in the 
way of elucidating and popularising the science of 
language, which, to quote the words of the learned 
Oxford professor named first in the above category, 
‘has been called in to settle some of the most 
perplexing social and political questions—Nations 
and Languages against Dynasties and Treaties— 
this is what has remodelled, and will remodel still 
more the map of Europe” 

As a humble contribution to the science in 
question, the writer proposes to offer the following 
observations with respect to four words in common 
use, of none of which, he believes, that a satisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been furnished. These 
are the well-known terms—Navvy, Tory, Whig, 
and Mayor. 

As regards the comparatively recent word Navvy, 
Mr Smiles, in his Life of Stephenson, refers its 
origin to the period of the construction of the 
Bridgewater Canals, in the latter half of the last 
century. He states that these canals, the first 
great undertaking of the kind in Britain, were 
commonly spoken of as the ‘Inland Navigation, 
and the workmen employed on them were popularly 
termed Navigators. This last word, being of rather 
an inconvenient length, was gradually shortened 
into Navvy, which, in more recent times, came to 
be applied as a distinctive epithet for railway 
labourers. 

This theory, though plausible, has frequently 
been called in question, and appears to me to be 
open to two serious objections—first, that it con- 
founds cause with effect in the account which it 


recovering fast from his wounds; but oy life 


to men who never did navigate; and secondly, 
admitting it so far to be correct, how are we to 
explain the circumstance of the word navvy, as a 
contraction, being always written with two v's? 
Besides, the ees of such a long and 
cumbrous word from the Latin as ‘ navigator,’ 
seems very unlikely to have originated among 
English workmen ior the purposes of everyday 
e. 


The opinion which I now venture to offer as to 
the derivation of the term under consideration is, 
that it is identical with Nabbi or Naabbi, a word 
of Danish origin, but in common use among the 
Gaelic population of the counties of Par we. A 
Ross, and Inverness, to denote neighbour. It corre- 
sponds with the Danish or Norse Nabo, which has 
a similar signification; but the term itself, so 
universal in the north, is wholly unknown in the 
South Highlands. During the construction of the 
Crinan Canal, which connects Loch Fyne with the 
Atlantic, and was commenced in 1793, numbers 
of Highland workmen were assembled from the 
counties just mentioned, and by them the word 
Nabi or Naabbi was constantly employed in 
addressing each other, just as an Englishman in 
similar circumstances would use ‘mate’ or ‘comrade.’ 
It sounded oddly, however, in the ears of the 
Argyleshire men, who fastened it as a nickname 
on the north-countrymen working at the canal, 
whom they styled the Naabbis. This is a well- 
ascertained fact ; and it is also equally certain that 
most of the engineers and contractors connected 
with the works came from, and returned to, the 
south of Scotland and England. Is it an unlikely 
hypothesis, that they carried back with them a 
term which must have become familiar to their 
ears during their sojourn in the north, and which, 
from its whimsical expressiveness, is likely to have 
made an abiding umpression ? 

The two epithets which I proceed next to notice 
have often kindled commotions from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, and though they have now 
fortunately lost much of their sting, the prestige 
which they possess is still very considerable. I 
first take up the word Tory, its derivation being 
perfectly plain and or to every Celtic scholar. 

The first part of it is Taobh, sometimes pro- 
nounced like tuv, with a short uw; sometimes 
dropping the final v, with a sound intermediate 
between too and toe, which cannot be exactly 
represented in English. We have it as Tw in the 
cognate Welsh and Armoric dialects, and as Tuf 
in the old Persic. It is still in daily use in the 

ighlands of Scotland, and signifies side or part. 

he second half is Righ, pronounced Ree, and 
signitying king. This word Righ, or Ree, is a root 
which was evidently held in high honour among 
the original framers of languages, whoever these 
may have been, for we find it in many tongues, 
ancient and modern—Aryan and Semitic—and 
always denoting there supreme rank. We have it 
in the Latin , the French Roi, the Italian Ré, 
and the Spanish Rey; in the Reich of the old 
Gothic, in the Raj and Rajah of India, and in the 
Ri-cah of Chaldeea. 

Taobh-righ (Toe-ree) then signifies eviden’ 
kings side. know not the term 
ated in Ireland or in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
but as the Irish and Gaelic languages are essentially 
the same, it may be readily attributed to either 


gives of the application of the term ‘navigators’ 


source. This far, at least, is clear, that it had no 
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reference whatever to Whiteboyism or ruffianism 
of any kind, but simply denoted one who supported 
the royal cause. To this day, ‘Taobh Righ ’us 
Rioghachd, literally, ‘the side of king and king- 
dom,’ is familiarly used in the Hig’ to denote 
loyalty and patriotism. 
With regard to the antagonistic term Whig, 
Bishop Burnet, in his History of his Own Times, 
ives the usually accepted account of its origin. 
e peasantry of the west of Scotland were, he 
says, accustomed to come to Leith with their horses 
to buy meal. From the word whiggam, which 
they used in driving their beasts, they came to be 
called the Whiggams. On the failure of the Duke 
of Hamilton’s army at Preston in 1648, a host of 
these peasants, headed by their ministers, came to 
Edinburgh to redress the state, and this expedition 
was ised as the Whiggams’ or Whiggamores’ 
Raid. In time, the appellative, shortened into 
Whig, came to be applied to all 5 en of 
royalty. The explanation is specious, but unfortu- 
nately appears to rest on a very slender foundation. 
No trace can be found of any such cry as Whig or 
Whiggam having been ever used to horses in the 
west of Scotland. If such an expression was ever 
habitually employed, it must have been during a 
very short period, and within a very limited area. 
turning once more to the Celtic language, I 
believe that an explanation may be obtained of this 
word at once simple and rational. Whig is nothing 
more than a contraction of a well-known Gaelic 
word, Chuigse, or, as it is often written, Cuzgse, 
which is compounded of Co—signifying in Gaelic, 
as in other languages, together—and Thurgse (under- 
standing or tntelligence). Co-thuigse, contracted 
Chuigse, signifies literally mutual understanding, 
and, in a secondary sense, league, combination, or 
conspiracy. It is indeed. the simple and obvious 
translation of the ‘ e and Covenant,’ and the 
pronunciation of Chuig hy a Highlander is identical 
with that of Whig by a Lowlander or north of Eng- 
Jand man. It is easy to see how the word Whig, as 
thus explained, might be imposed by one party 
as a term of reproach, and yet be acce by the 
other as a title of honour. The royalists under- 
stood it to denote a conspiracy against the lawful 
sovereign, and thus against all right and order. 
The resisting party, on the other hand, regarded it 
as a sacred league against a tyrant and oppressor. 
The term Whig, or Chuigse, though it does not 
seem to have made its appearance in the Lowlands 
till 1648, was certainly in use in the Highlands at 
least three years earlier, and is found continually 
recurring ughout the Gaelic — of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Those who 
are acquainted with that poetry need not be 
reminded of the repulsive attributes with which 
the Celtic imagination has invested Whiggery, nor 
of the fierce invectives hurled at it by the Celtic 
bards. . It is denounced with fully as much hatred 
and horror as ever western Whig expressed towards 
popery or prelacy, or the most servile assertor of 
the divine right of kings uttered against Presbytery 
or Puritanism. 


Thus down to the middle of the last century did 
the ‘ Bad Cuigse, the ‘ Black Cuigse, the ‘ Cuigse 
of the Curse, continue to be portrayed by the Celtic 
bards. Since that time, however, it has gradually 
ceased to be invested in the popular estimation 
with so many repulsive features. But the use of 


divested of much of its bitterness, has remained to 
the present day. In those corners of the North 
Highlands where the Roman Catholic religion still 
lingers, Jacobitism naturally prevails—Jacobitism, 
wonderfully fresh and ardent in feeling, though 
certainly mild and inoffensive in expression. 
There, the revolution of 1688, the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and all the institutions accessory to these. 
are still spoken of as the offspring of this evil 
‘Chuigse” The Presbytenian Church is uniformly 
called ‘an lais. Chuigse’—the ‘ Whiggery’ or 
‘Conspiracy’ Church—whilst Episcopacy is styled 
the ‘Church of the Bishop’ and the Roman 
Catholic communion the ‘Church of the Priest.’ 
The British parliament is the ‘ Whiggery’ or ‘ Con- 
spiracy’ parliament ; and even Queen Victoria is 
not allowed to any better title to the crown 
from = tainted source. is 
still the i or iracy queen. ere 
is a Gaelic to George L, 
in which this sentiment is expressed in the plainest 

ssible terms. The authoress, an enthusiastic 
acobite, named ‘ Sheelas, the daughter of Ronald,’ 
commences her ode as follows : 


King of Whiggery, 

King of Piggery, 

That is King Geordie; 

or ‘the Whig king, the Pig king, that is King 
Geordie.’ The dentunanie t the Gaelic equiva- 
lents for Whig and Pig have the same rhythmical 
adaptation as the English words, probably suggested 
to the mind of Sheelas this very irreverent associa- 
tion of ideas, Happily for her, King George and 
his ministers alike were unable to understand the 
utterances of her muse, and she thus contrived to 
escape all prosecutions for treason or ‘lese-majesty, 
and to end her days in peace amid the rocks and 
woods of her native Glen Spean. 

The last of the four terms selected for discussion 
in this paper now remains to be di of. 
In supplying the derivation of the word — 
most dictionaries state as follows: Mayor, 
major; French, maitre; and they are quite right 
as far as they go ; but a reference to the Celtic lan- 
guage will enable us to carry the investigation one 
step further. The word maor in Gaelic is chiefly 
applied to a sheriff's officer, but it is also used to 
denote the bailiff or land-steward, a function 
who is generally known in Scotland as the ground- 
officer. 

Anciently, the word denoted the holder of a far 
higher and more important office. To understand. 
properly the position of the maor, and his superior 
the maor-mir, or great maor, an acquaintance with 
the conduct of the old Scottish government prior 
to the time of Malcolm Canmore is requisite. It 
may suffice, however, the general reader to know 
that before the establishment of feudalism, the 
maor, under the Celtic sovereignty, was an officer 
appointed by the king over a district, to represent 

e crown and attend to its interests, more 
cially with respect to the management of the 
crown-lands, whilst the maor-mir acted as his 
superior, and exercised jurisdiction over a much 
larger territory. In process of time, the maor is 
said to have been —* by the ‘ Thane,’ and 
the maor-mir by the ‘ Earl.’ 

In conclusion, I only wish to say a word on 


the term in its original signification, though 


behalf: of the study of a language which has 
hitherto been unaccountably sighestad by the 


| 
| 


be carefully studied, and its affinities with 
languages duly examined and ascertained. 


LADY FLAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORD LYNN’S WIFE.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV.—MR HART TELLS ALL HE KNOWS. 


Norse, at first sight, could have appeared more 
natural than Mr Hart’s appearance at the Bell, 
Family and Commercial Hotel, on the evening of 
that cold and wet day in the latter part of January 
which witnessed the arrival of two commercial tra- 
vellers, hitherto unknown to the neighbourhood— 
Mr Wright and Capitaine Goulét. The lawyer had 
an uncle in the person of a rich farmer, who held 
nine hundred acres of Mr Fossdyke’s best land, at 
a conveniently low rent, and whose lease had yet 
fifteen years to run. With this agriculturist, who 
was relatively a wealthier man than half the squires 
in the county, and whose orchards alone were worth 
an annual thousand in the worst years, Mr 
was accustomed to dine some three or four times a 
year. Old Mr Puckle was a bachelor and a hard 
drinker, very fond of telling long-winded stories of 
is own services in the yeo during the first 
years of this century ;' and Mr could never 
gems from the hospitable board till a somewhat 
hour. His uncle had so far complied with 
modern innovations as to dine at four instead of 
the old two o’clock meal of his early days; but he 
liked to take what he called his ‘ wet’ afterwards ; 
and it took a great while, and no small quantity of 
—* saturate the thirsty clay of the tough old 
estor. 


The Honeycombe coach, which in its devious 
course between Chartley, Laceton, St Mary's, 
Fallbrook, and the sea-coast, could have depo- 
sited Mr Hart within an easy distance of his own 
dwelling, had started hours ago; wherefore the 
solicitor was in a manner constrained to sleep at 
the Bell Hotel, as he had “7 yd done before. 
The Coffee-room being empty, the gas turned down, 
and the fire extinct, it was plain that the lawyer’s 
best chance of warmth, light, and conversation was 
to be found in requesting the entrée of the Commer- 
cial Room. All this was very natural ; but it was 
not on every day of the year that Mr Hart would 
have had the pleasure of mixing in social intercourse 
with two bagmen, who travelled really, though not 
nominally, on behoof of Sir Richard and Monsieur 
the Police Prefect. 


maltreat the letter h, scowled 
Hart’s red face 


Hart | doing his v 


The jolly French merchant-captain was to them a 
onion and a novelty. As he chirruped and 
conaded, ladle in hand, pouring out the punch in 
ee profusion, boasting of his — in 
ove and war, swaggering, singing scraps of fore- 
castle songs, murdering the Queen’s English, and 
joining most -humouredly in the laugh which 
ponpe Ae ers occasioned, he was, as the Bir- 
mingham man of buttons observed, ‘as good as a 
play ;’ but presently—no one could cxactly say how 
P the two nephews of Mr Puckle were pitted against 
one another as conversational as each 
best to outcrow his ki enemy ; 
and the subject on which the cousins vied with 
each other was simply which should exhibit the 
foundest information with respect to Lady 
lavia Clare. Mr Wright (of Liverpool) and his 
French friend were extremely interested in the 
com 

‘1 say she was a concert-singer, or something 0: 
the sort’ said Mr Robinson : ‘chouivbecientaen, 
nor the ghost of one, till the hearl his 
mind, just before he went hoff the ’ooks.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh !—rubbish !’ ejaculated Lord Mort- 
lake’s agent, with an air of serene superiority. 
: myself, in my responsible position with 
to the family, I know rather better than 
to give in to such a cock-and-bull as that.’ 

* Cock-and-bull story you call it! I’ad it from 
the governor, straight. Tell ’im the story’s a 
cock-and-bull story, if you dare, Mr ’Art,’ was 
the answer ; and thereupon followed a wordy war, 
which at one time threatened to degenerate into a 

gilistic encounter, but was happily confin 

y the intervention of friends, to a trial of mo 
force alone. However, Mr Hart, who had been the 
least willing of the two to submit the chronic 
feud between the cousins to the wager of battle, 
was continually recurring to the subject of dispute. 
He not only gave an emphatic denial to Mr Robin- 


son’s assertion that Lady Flavia was on the point 


of being married to ‘ Lord Ithe, but he hinted 
that he, and he alone, could furnish a key to the 
mysterious romance which seemed to surround the 
daughter and heiress of Earl Francis. But Mr Hart 
would do no more than hint; he shook his head 
with tipsy gravity, and declined to be explicit. 

The punch sank gradually to a lower and lower 
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jority of students, but which the labours of| very ungraciously; for Mr Hart’s Uncle Puckle 
Teeat distinguished ingui etymologists have demon- | was also the Uncle Puckle of Mr Robinson. They 
strated to possess the ey: hilological and | were cousins, and they hated one another in a 
ethnological as Celtic in its various | manner that is hardly possible except among blood- 
great Aryan or Indo-European family of languages, | eye to the old yeoman’s savings, each suspected 
and tobe allied thus to the Sanert, Latin, Greek, the other of a wicked desire to supplant him in 
and Gothic tongues. The Teutonic t appears | Mr Puckle’s good ; and on this account 
to be slowly but surely exercising an exterminating | Cousin William oa Cousin Ebenezer eyed one 
influence, which must ultimately result in the | another with anything but affectionate regard. 
extinction of the Celtic as a — soya But though their greeting was a surly one, it was 
throughout the British Islands. ilst the a aap aye Mr Robinson could not well help 
te ining the health of the veteran at Hordle 
most desirable that its structure and idioms should | Farm; and as the Commercials discovered that 
other | Mr Hart was related to one of their order, they 
were graciously pleased to vote him an honorary 
and 
spoke to him with much een and thus it 
fell out that Mr Hart made one of the party who 
uns 
OO ——CsSCSSCiés P There was no lack of merriment, but at first the 
Commercials rather preferred to listen than to talk. 
| 
| | 
| 
4 | | 
| 
|| 
44 
| 
| 
| | Another coincidence. Mr Robinson, the London 
me Commercial, whose leading peculiarity it was to 
| 
i the shelter of the| 
shawl and coat-collar, and said: ‘How d’ ye do?’ 
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level in the bowl, and more punch was called for ; 
ho; orce of sympathy, to biologise every one 
into sleepy to bed. By half-past 
eleven, the Commercial gentlemen to grow 
drowsy, or they prudently thought they had im- 
bibed enough of the punch, and had better sleep 
off its fumes, to be ready for the duties of to- 
morrow. One by one they took their flat candle- 
sticks, and de The last of the left at 
the table were Lord Mortlake’s agent, is inimical 
cousin, and the new-comers who travelled for 
Scotland Yard and the Rue Jérusalem. 

The French sea-captain was in wonderful spirits : 
he would insist upon pee little coral pm 
and sequins, and gold Moorish mitzakels, and 
queer scraps of embroidery, out of his deep coat- 

ets, and passing them round for i tion. 
would sing songs that, for aught the 
knew, might be Moorish too, but which sounded 
jovial and reckless. He had eaten his sw 
per—the cold beef (‘saignant, as you love it, 
you English’), the chicken, and ham, with 
appetite. He had not swallowed above a third of 

e amount of punch that had been taken off by 
even the most temperate of the others, but he had 
seemed to drink incessantly. Whena man flourishes 
his glass, and trolls out Sucdianeien ditties, and 
glows rubicund, like a reformed Silenus, over his 
potations, it is difficult for even a keen-eyed 
observer to be aware that he sips instead of 


Mr Wright of Liverpool yawned and stretched 
his arms in a anentied som the envy of the 
waiter. ‘I’m dog-tired, Gouldt, he said, ‘and 
I’ve got to be early up; I[’ll 9 ight, old 
fellow!’ And up he rose, and so did Mr Robinson, 
whose memory been refreshed as to the fact 


put faith in strangers, and it was — due to 
ospitable uncle 
denominated ‘ black — capped by the smoki 
brew of inn-punch, that the lawyer’s tongue w: 
with such unusual freedom. But the inebriate 
have not seldom a tipsy caution that prevents them 
from blabbing what they feel that it would be 
safer to keep back ; and but for Mr Hart’s rivalry 
with his detested cousin, he would most likely 
have resisted the temptation to prove how exten- 
sive was his information res a, ee! Mortlake 
family. As it was, he soon found himself talking 
to Captain Gouldt as if the latter had been his 
sworn brother. . 

‘ That fellow Robinson—thnob, you know ; ithn’t 
he? Motht offenthive idiot, J call him,’ stammered 
the lawyer. Mr Hart did not lisp in general, but 
the strong drink that had muddled his brain was 

ing his labials and sibilants dreadfully. A 
minute more, and Captain Goulét was listening to 


details of the London mercenary wiles 
for the conciliation of Uncle Puckle, strangely 
mixed up with assurances that Mr Robinson knew 
nothing of Lady Flavia Clare; while Mr Hart 

And Hart did please, premising that the 
Frenchman was a ‘ goo’ fellow,’ to relate 
what he knew. As for Lady Flavia’s bringing up, 
he said, truly enough, there was no mystery in that. 
My Lord had provided a her education 
at a French convent, and she come straight 
home in obedience to his summons. Still, there 
was something odd about her conduct, artful as 
that conduct was, and little as any one ~ 
her. She was not a bit like other y i 
She had no ordi feminine tastes and habits— 
did at the = did illuminate 
prayer- , or work slippers curates, or 
embroider screens for a reredos, or ph jh 
her friends. Nor was she exactly a flirt. Nobody 
knew what to make of her. The poor, certainly, 
did not understand her. -They were used to be 
visited by young ladies, who listened patiently to 
their complaints, lectured them severely on moral 
and sani’ subjects, and were moderately liberal 
in the distribution of blankets, soup, and shilli 
But Lady Flavia Clare would not hearken at all to 
details of rheumatism, marital drunkenness, and 
the misconduct of children. She did not scold. 
Her bounty did more harm than ma She flung 
her gold about broadcast, as a eer might 
have done. 

‘Would Captain Goulét believe it? She had 
given—hundred poundsh—drunken rashcal—Ben- 
_ Haynes—gamekeeper—and he bragged that 

could get—mush more—for the ashking for’t.’ 

By this time, Mr Hart’s hand was very unstead: 
and he spilled the punch as he attempted to 
ja ee The foreigner politely ladled him out a 
fi supply. ‘Comment! a hundred pounds! 
cent livres sterling ! for a cadeau to a gamekeeper! 
But it is oriental munificence that! They are 
wonderful people—they throw gold about as if it 
were pebbles—your English ari , cried the 
captain, arching his eyebrows, and holding up both 
his outspread on the fingers of which the 
silver rings glistened. But Mr Hart winked and 
blinked in a manner that was meant to be exceed- 
ingly knowing. He hiccoughed out an assurance 
that the | which Haynes had received was no 
free gift, but a bribe for secrecy; and that he had 
learned that the keeper’s companions at the beer- 
shop were in the habit of inducing him to stand 
treat by flattering him on the score of his occult 
influence over the heiress. Also Mr Hart related 
how Lady Flavia Clare was drawing considerable 
sums of money from her trustees, to the annoyance 
of Lord Mortlake. Also how he, Mr Hart, had 
encountered Lady Flavia in the home plantatio 
at the foot of the old sycamore-tree, on a day 
snow-storm, and how he had espied her, for once, 
with her mask off. 

By this time, Mr Hart’s dazzled eyes saw before 
them two Captain Gouléts, two punch-bowls, and a 
plurality of glasses; and presently it was neces- 
sary that his French friend and the waiter should 
unite their efforts to lead the attorney to his room, 
where they left him. As Captain Gouldt passed 
down the long passage that led to his own chamber, 
a 2 ee as he went, one of the little 
D doors was cautiously opened, and Mr 


my 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
t he, too, must beearly astir. But Captain Gouldt, | 
not hear of parting from his new friend until they 1 
steaming pool of the fragrant liquid at the bottom 
of the bowl The night was young yet. Why go 
to bed @ st bonne hewre? But Mr Wright and 
; Mr Robinson would not stay, and they took their 
, brass candlesticks, and left the room. 
: Mr Hart never knew in after-days how it was 
that he came to be so very confidential with the 
French captain. He was not naturally given to 
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Wright of Liverpool put his head out. ‘Good- 
night !° eaid he ;“ anythin new?’ 

*I think so, my dear colleague. 
something ; va! 


yet, mon cher! Good-night, 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE FOREIGN PEDLER. 

*I might esca I might flee before the storm 
hanes, ond be sate. and free. I might take warning 
by him. He was rash and headstrong, and he is 
dead. Dead! Is my own life likely to be a long 
one?” 

It was an inveterate habit with her, that trick 
of talking aloud. It is a habit that perhaps belongs 
to only two classes of sane ns—students who 
live in the silent company of their books, and 
schemers who dare not trust the secrets of their 
hearts to any ear but their own. It was not often 
that Lady Flavia Clare indulged herself in this 
dangerous luxury, but when she did so, she felt less 
utterly alone than at other times. She stood now 
before the mirror on her toilet-table. She was 
ready dressed for the usual afternoon drive. Her 
ne | had left her, and she had drawn a ne per 
forth from its hiding-place in the splendid old 
Louis XV. cabinet, the same cabinet in which she 
kept the little oaken box that looked like a medi- 
cine-chest, and in which the miniature had been 
found. This newspaper was the county news- 

It had arrived that morning, and had 
received the lukewarm welcome which provincial 
journals generally receive. Its cream of local news 
had been skimmed off at a glance; and the rest of 


politan periodicals, had been ignored as of no 
account. Lord Hythe had glanced at it ; so had 


the earl ; so had the countess. Lady Flavia had 
held it in her hand for one short moment, and in 
that moment her eye had lighted upon a para- 
graph, not of local intelligence, that had sufficient 
interest to stop the beating of her heart, and to glare 
before her startled eyes as if the printer’s ink had 
been phosphorus. No one, not even Lord Hythe, 
had seen the momentary signs of emotion which 
carrying the paper carelessly, and read the para- 
graph again fom the journal, never asked for or 
sought for again, vanished from amidst the heap of 
pers down stairs, and here it was in Lady Flavia’s 
eeping, as she for the third and fourth time 
pe the printed words that had affected her so 
werfully. The paragraph was an extract from a 
mdon paper; and it gave a tolerably accurate 
account of the affray at the Chateau des Roches and 
its sanguinary ts. Even the shrewdest official 
cannot always succeed in blindfolding the Argus 
eyes, and stopping the Hydra mouths, of the press. 
he French papers had kept faith with the autho- 
rities. They had been mute, as they are apt to be 
when cholera or small-pox stalks abroad, when work- 
men are out of employ and bread, or when any one 
has been oppressed on non-political grounds. There 
was a tacit compact between them and their censors 
that they should make public — that might 
prove disagreeable to the Panglosses of imperialism. 
But a young English artist, studying art in Paris, 
and living with the merry Bohemians of artistic 
Lutetia, earned an addition to his allowance by 


in London. He had lately paid a visit to an aunt 


the paper, chiefly composed of extracts from metro- | I 


of his, a member of the economical English com- 
munity at St Germain, and there he had necessarily 
heard a great deal of the recent tragedy. The 
English exiles of that once royal town talked of 
little else, and had written many a letter about it 
to their friends in England, but none of their 
friends any connection with literature, 
and the affaire Royston was still in the obscurity 
of manuscri e young artist drew up a long 
several ingenious eses of the original offence 
for which Mr an was arrested, and giving all 
the names with perfect accuracy. The unrelent- 
ing Rhadamanthus of the penny paper had cut 
down this contribution to a ph of a dozen 
lines, but in its clipped condition it went the round 
of the British provincial press, It was tolerably 
faithful to facts, and though it described the squire 
as an illicit manufacturer of gunpowder, and gave 
his name as Rolliston, instead of Royston, a 
was no mistaking the well-known localities of St 
Germain and Grésnez-Vignoble. And this was the 
intelligence that Lady Flavia Clare had read four 
times over, until she could have repeated every 
syllable of its contents. 

‘I might escape!’ she said again, and her lovely 
little face was thoughtful and grave as that of a 
girl who ponders over her first offer, as she spoke : 
*I might escape. Ihave money; I have youth and 
health, and my wits. There is money in the | 
Slochester Bank, a thousand pounds and more. I 
have nearly two hundred here. I could flee. I 
should not stand a beggar on the quay of New 
York, or on the quay of Melbourne. And then, if 
escal pursuit, a new life! A new life—it is 
the culprit’s day-dream. But am J a culprit—I— 
Lady Flavia Clare? Let bygones be bygones, and 
let me start afresh in America, or in Australia, 
with a new name,new hopes. Ah! can self be thrown 
off so easily? What should I be in the rough life 
of the New World—I, the very creature and crea- _ 
tion of the Old? My poor money would soon be © 
gone. The Irish drudges would outbid me in the 
market for toil. I could not work, and what 
remains? Governess, actress, wife—I the wife of a 
clown, of some lucky digger fresh from Ballarat, of 

She w to anc , like a panther " 
fierce, lithe, stealthy. The soft footfall, the 
peculiar step, that neither minced nor a 
royally firm, and yet so elastic, were the attributes 
of an elf-queen rather than a woman. Anger 
never took so pretty a shape before. Fear never 
assumed so fair a guise. But in her case there 
was no true fear. Her strong mind, her strong 
nerves, battled with her sensitive instinct of self- | 
preservation, and she felt more wrath than alarm 
as she scanned the dark past and the darker future. 

‘ Flavia, love! Flavia—may I come in?’ and 
the speaker knocked for the second time, and her 
voice was the voice of Lady Caroline Clare. In 
an instant, Lady Flavia’s face changed. The old 
look of pain, of dark thought, and wounded aps 
had passed away. The happy, dearly-loved girl, 
heiress of five manors, and cynosure of all eyes, 
passed out of the door, and kissed her cousin with 
the utmost affection, blaming herself for the delay. 
‘And I have given you the trouble of coming to 
fetch me. Never mind, dear. I am going to mend 
my my you will not wait for me many times — 

line.’ 


= as occasional correspondent to a penny paper 


more, 
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There was a strangeness in her tone that jarred 
on Caroline’s ear; and Caroline was really fond 
of her kinswoman. She was very soft-hearted, and 


athe then? Would you let me kiss you, then, 

‘Yes, I would, said Lady Caroline with ect 
sincerity, and she looked at her beautiful little 
cousin through her great oxlike eyes, and wondered 
what she meant by talking thus, Lady Caroline 
Clare was quite honest. At first, no doubt, she 
and her sister had been influenced by the wealth 
of the late earl’s daughter in their desire to see her 
married to Lord Hythe; but now Lady Caroline 
had learned to care for this sweet little wilful 
darling for her own sake. If she still wished to 

mote the match between her brother and the 

eiress, it was not because of the expediency of 
keeping the property together. If Flavia had 
poor, Caroline would still have been her friend and 
slave. The strong, brilliant nature had taken its 
ascendency, as such natures are apt to do. 

Yet, as the pony carriage, drawn by the minia- 
ture pair of mettled black steeds, rolled away down 
peed any Lady Flavia and her cousin, side by side, 

iling, conversing, were as —— as the poles. 
The simple, kindly, decorous daughter of the 
present earl could y have realised the dark 
thoughts of her kinswoman. She found herself 
talking of Hythe, and had no conception thai her 
companion had touched the key-note to which her 
words were in a measure compelled to answer. 
Hythe was thoughtful, distrait, out of spirits, his 
sister said. He insisted on going up to London 
at the opening of parliament. He was — 
eager to get away from Harbledown. It was 
naughty Flavia’s fault. 

Naughty Flavia, on her part, had her own train 
of fast-flying thoughts. ‘Hythe will not marry 
me’—she thought—‘ will not ask me again to be 
his wife. He it is who is really the judge to con- 
demn me. In every look, and tone, and gesture, 
I can read his coldness and suspicion. Yet he 
would have loved me, ifi—— But he is right; he 
does right in shunning me. I have tried to win 
him back, stooping to lures that I scorned, and 
that he scorned—the old weapons of smile and sigh, 
and spoken word, and the droop of an eyelid—the 
snares that were known before Delilah’s day. All 
in vain. He keeps aloof. He was my only real 
chance of safety. As his wife, I should have been 
safe, at least from what — reporters call 
the last sentence of the law. They must all have 
stood by me then. The future peeress could not 
be left to her fate as I shall be’ 

And even as her mind was busied thus, she was 
smilingly listening to her companion’s prattle, and 
laying the light whip-lash caressingly over the 
arching necks of her ponies. The ponies, all alive 
to the influence of the bright sun and bracing air, 


been reined in by a hand at once gentle and firm. 

. The weather, indeed, was such as would warrant 
the praises which Charles I. bestowed upon our 
English cli 


would have dashed off at speed if they not | hea 


hire, flecked all over as it 
was by the golden sun The bright kindly 
winter sun, freed from clouds, did its best to 
light up the green, brown, and russet-red tints of 
lawn and tree. The rabbits were out, sunning 
themselves in front of their burrows; their long 
ears were visible above the crisp brown fern. The 
deer stalked in Indian file across the uplands, or 
browsed beneath the beech-trees, where the grass 
was tender yet. The birds sang shrilly ; a tribe 
of purple-breasted starlings were cheeping from 
the gnarled bough of one of the giant oaks. There 
was no snow left, except in certain shaded nooks, 
whence the gleam of a white drift, ‘ waiting for 
more,’ as gossips said, threatened a fresh outburst 
of winter. Otherwise, all nature seemed to be 
joyous in the sweet promise of the friendly sun- 
shine, joyous and trustful-in the coming spring 
and the rich jocund summer. . 

Even Lady Flavia Clare, whose mind was busy 
with darker meditations than had ever troubled 
even the dreams of the comely young woman at 
her side, was soothed by the soft murmur of joy 
and hope that field, and wood, and wild, moor and 
forest, combined to whisper to every ear that cared 
to listen. Already, as old weatherwise men were 
wont to say, ‘the neck of the winter was broken,’ 
A few coy primroses had been gathered among the 
deep lanes that seam the face of the west country. 
Soon the snow-drops would shew their pure beauty 
above the dark earth ; soon there would be tufted 
violets in niches among the roots of the forest- 
trees; soon, again, the fresh rich love-song of the 
earth, gush ‘after of the world-old song falling 
on the ear, tong after the bird was ee the 
dazzling blue. 

‘It cannot be,’ thought the girl as with queenly 
carelessness she shook back the splendour of her 
raven hair, and as her loveless seemed to acquire 
a new charm from the sparkle of the winter sun- 
light—‘ it cannot be that I shall have no share of 
the new year! It cannot be that the snow-drops 
are to peep forth, and the blue violets to bloom, 
and bird, and leaf, and flower, to form a court ‘for 
the Spring, and I be cold and dead. It cannot 
be. Iam not old yet. There must be more life 
for me.’ 

For it is very hard for the young to contemplate 
death. The young are the inheritors of the earth. 
It is very, very hard for them to leave the beau- 
tiful bright sky and the glowing promise of the 
future. y Flivia Clare, with her warm young: 
life stirring in her veins, was almost incredulous 
as to death. How could she die as yet? She was 


80 
ow could she know that far away, in a room 
of a Palace of Justice, near the winding Seine, a 
ider was spinning his web, mesh u mesh, 
thread upon t , and that this frightfulArachne, 
embodied in the white neckclothed form of M. 
Duvillers-Hardouin, Procureur Impérial at Ver- 
sailles, sat watching the gauzy wings and bright 
colours of a pretty little fly named Lady Flavia 
Clare! How should she know that in Paris, in 
the gloomy quarter of the Marais, a sad-eyed, 
vy-browed man, whose name was Sanson, and 
whose forefathers had eaten bread bought by blood- 
shedding, under warrant of law, for centuries past, 
was at that moment inspecting a Thing that was 


kept in a locked-up shed, beneath his official 


climate. It was January, but the pale blue 


there were tears in her eyes as she replied : ‘ What 
have I done, dear? I’m sure I’m very — — 
The impetuous little beauty to whom she spoke 
stood almost upon tiptoe to kiss her. ‘Caroline !’ 
she said, ‘if I were poor, and despised, and spoken 
ill of by all—if I had no fortune, nothing but my 
poor little self, as you see it now—would you care | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
} | 
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| | | 
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clamp new to the failing timbers. 
honey ao of work, out of food, home 
character, had been coaxed 


‘ with jises an 
drams to come and undertake a well-paid job for 
an unknown employer ; but when they found 
what that well-paid job implied, the food- 
less, friendless workman had flung back hammer 
and chisel into the straw wallet at his back, and 
had turned loathingly on his heel, with a curse on 
Charlot and his accursed machine. Charlot is the 
French version of our lish Jack Ketch. M. 
Sanson is Calcraft. The thing, the hideous toy; 
with black stains of old blood on its vile old 
timbers, is the guillotine. It was made in the 
furious saturnalia of the Reign of Terror. Some of 
that gore upon it was esa Ss 
veins of Robespierre’s victims. It has drunk much 
blood, innocent and guilty—that of ues, of 
Madame Roland, of Papivoine, who was of the 
Girondins, of the four sergeants of La Rochelle. 
The executioner taps it with his hammer. He 
handles its frail wood-work cautiously. It hangs 
together, but that is all. The headsman and his 
men cobble it up as best they may. If it were 
destroyed, the construction of its successor might 
t wi ps as as capital punishment 
may endure. The executioner has had a hint from 
00 or: he is getting 
for Lady Flavia Clare. 
The park of Harbledown is large, and by the 
time the naa A was in sight, Lady Flavia’s 


. There were bundles and son 
the on the footboard of the on 
vehicle were painted in thin white letters the name 
and address of the Chartley innkeeper. The two 

ms who were conversing so earnestly that they 
not heard the approaching carriage till it was 
abreast of them, were a man and a woman. The 
oldi e corner of a ga’ yellow-pattern: 
chant Setwvess her finger and thumb, as she gazed 
upon with — eyes. when she 
up and saw the carriage and its occupants, she 
back with a shrill alarm, 
and scuttled off like a frightened rabbit to the 
shelter of a ~~ of gnarled hawthorn-trees that 
skirted a pool by. 
The man stood his ground. He was a swarthy 
fellow, as dark as a gipsy, with earrings, and a 
ing red handkerchief tied im sailor fashion 
about his neck. His clothes were as foreign in 
their style as his keen brown face, and as he took 
two ladies, his s teeth, white and pointed as a 
wolf's, glistened between his The 


carriage passed on. 

‘A meg man that foreigner,’ observed 

Lady Caroline; ‘I suspect he is some sort of 

er, pag me the maids to spend their little 
savings in finery and trash. I wonder which of 
the servants that was—if I knew, I should men- 
tion to Benson that we found her with that person 
in the park, and evidently aware that she was 
doing wrong to meet him there, or she would not 
have run away when she sawus. Don’t you think 
it was Jane?’ 

*I don’t know. Who is Jane?’ answered Lady 
Flavia, ae | aware what she said, for the sight 
of the swarthy foreigner had aroused a thousand 
shadowy dreams of evil in her haunted mind. And 
no more was said on the subject. Lady Flavia 
might have been more interested in the maid- 
servant's identity, had she known that the Jane 
in question was the daughter of a 
Haynes, the earl’s head-keeper, and her own chosen 
instrument. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Tue most noteworthy scientific matter of the past 
month is the paper on the character of the mag- 
netism of iron-built and armour-plated ships, read 
before the Royal Society, and listened to and dis- 
cussed by that learned body with especial interest. 
The authors of the paper, Staff-commander Evans 
and Mr Archibald Smith, have worked at the 
subject during a long course of years, and have 
arrived at very satisfactory results. It is well 
known that iron ships have been very difficult to 
navigate, because of the disturbing effect of the 
iron upon the compass, and serious accidents have 
in consequence. But underwriters, and 


residence. It was old, and crazy, and broken, this le !’ exclaimed Lady Caroline, as the carriage 
thing, made of dull red planks, that were stained, dhol came in Ree of two persons standing 
splintered, rotten, and of blue bright steel, that | beside a gig that been drawn aside from the 
bore a fine polish, but was notched and worn. 
Not a workman in Paris could be bribed by | the horse bending his neck forward jerkingly to 
money or liquor to mend this thing. No carpenter | snatch _a mouthful of the delicate venison 
ome | : a nail into the foul old wood, or 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| black cloud of care. Care was not natural to her. | 
She shook it off like an unwelcome load ; she talked 
with animation, all the more —- perhaps, for 
fear the unbidden thoughts should come back. 
Lady Caroline laughed and admired. She could 
af said, but how clever it was! She gloried before- 
hand in the success of Lady Flavia’s first appearance 
in the coming season in town. 
4 no such face, no such faultless grace, nor + = ee 
; her fortune, and her pride, which was no 
|| vulgar pride in money or station. Her kinswoman 
al anticipated the a of the next May, when 
| the convent-bred girl should throw all the reigning 
beauties of Belgravia into the cold shadow of 
| ect. 
\ well as a blue ribbon of the turf. The family that 
i. can boast of numbering among its members the 
| belle of a London season, is not less elated by 
1 good-fortune than is the lucky owner of a Derby 
| winner. The hope of reuniting the Mortlake 
was waxing dim; but the | 
Clares felt assured that Lady Flavia could not fail | 
4] to make some grand alliance, that would shed | 
\] reflected light upon the noble House from which 
she There was a wide abyss between the 
thoughts of Lady Caroline and those of her comin, 
| | ‘How very odd! Look, Flavia, at those | 
| i 
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be glad to hear that the difficulty and risk are now 

ly lessened, if not entirely removed. For the 
results established by the paper in question are: 
that it is no longer necessary to swing a ship in 
order to ascertain the compass-deviation, or error, 
seeing that it is possible to determine the various 
forms of error by mathematics; that an iron ship 
should always be built with her head to the south ; 
if built head north, there is such a confused amount 
of magnetism concentrated in the stern as to have 
a violent disturbing effect on the compass ; that if, 
after building, a ship is to be armour-plated, the 
head, during the fixing of the plates, should be 
turned in the opposite direction—that is, to the 
north ; and that especial pains should be taken 
while building an iron ship to provide a suitable 
place for the standard-compass. Besides these 
particulars, the shot and shell stowed in the vessel, 
the iron water-tanks, and, indeed, all the iron used 
in her interior fittings, are to be taken into account ; 
and it is satisfactory to know that the influence 
exerted on the compass by any one or all of these 
conditions can be ascertained, and allowed for, as 
in the other cases above mentioned. These facts 
and conditions deserve the earnest attention of the 
Admiralty, for they are important in an economic 
as well as a scientific point of view. Whatever 
tends to increase the safety of navigation in an iron 
ship, will tend to diminish the enormous cost of 
our naval service. 

Another paper, read at the same place, treated 
of the size of the pins used for connecting the flat 
links of suspension-bridges, from which it appears 
that the larger the pin within a given limit, 
which can be accurately calculated beforehand, the 
stronger will the chain be; and, as was shewn 
during the discussion on the paper, the same 
principle applies to girder-bridges. The girders, 
as is well known, are made of plates held together 
by a large number of rivets: their strength appears 
perfect ; but instances of failure have occurred, 
attributable, as was explained, to the small size of 
the rivets; and it was stated that the strongest 
way of constructing girders would be to fasten the 
plates together by a few large pins, rather than by 
a number of small rivets. 

The formal opening of the main-drainage works 
is an incident on which the country at large, as 
well as the metropolis, may be congratulated, 
because it is likely to be an initiation of better 
modes of sewage, and of useful applications of 
offensive refuse everywhere. In fact, it becomes 
every day more and more apparent that some 
comprehensive scheme for the management and 
maintenance of the rivers throughout the king- 
dom, will have to be adopted. Patchwork measures 
will not suffice; and whatever is done must be 
done in connection with the ever-advancing 
improvements in land-drainage, which every- 
where prevail. But to return to the drai 
works of London: their total cost when finished 
will be about £4,100,000. Of main intercepting 
sewers the metropolis has 82 miles, and 1300 miles 


of ordinary sewers. The total pumping-power 
required to lift the sewage from the lowest level 
will be 2380 ‘ nominal’ horse-power. At present, 
the discharge is 14,000,000 cubic feet a day, of 
which quantity 4,000,000 cubic feet are contributed 
by London south of the Thames. But in the con- 
struction of the works, allowance has been made 
for an increase of the quantity up to more than 
17,000,000 cubic feet a day; and this in addition 
to a capacity for the discharge of the rainfall 
of 46,000,000 cubic feet a day. This, added to 
the other, makes the total daily outpour truly 
prodigious. 

The last published number of the Journal of the 
United Service Institution contains an article by 
Captain Tyler on ‘Railways strategetically con- 
sidered, in which the use and importance of 
railways in military operations are well set forth. 
With examples drawn from the recent war for the 
liberation of Italy, and that at present going on 
in the United States, the author shews that battles 
have been gained in numerous instances by the 
advantage derived from railways; and that the 
advantage has consisted in the facility afforded for 
rapid movements of troops and of concentrating 
them upon any given _— This, in another 
way, is a realisation of the opinion held, and often 
asse Marshal Saxe—that in time of war the 
soldier’s legs are of more use than his arms. 

In a railway system, the places to which most 
lines converge are commonly of most importance. 
The railway- 2 England exhibits a number of 
such places. Captain Tyler remarks: ‘An 
enemy landing on the south coast would naturally 
noat the junctions at Brighton and Lewes, of the 
line from London with the ee ert as 

ints of primary importance ; terbury, 
Mshford, and Hastings on the one side-of 
well as Havant (north of re Bishop- 
stoke (north of Southampton) on other, are 
also p of t importance for the same 
reason, namely, that the main lines out of London 
join the coast-lines at those points’ From this 
it will be seen, that any further development of 
the art of war will have to include the attack 
and defence of railway junctions; and for those 
readers who may fancy we are in danger, Captain 
Tyler’s opinion will perhaps be reassuring. ‘Can- 
terbury and Ashford,’ he observes, ‘ derive protec- 
tion from the fortified position of Dover, and 
Havant and Bishopstoke from that of Portsmouth ; 
and it is evidently not necessary, under existing 
circumstances, to throw up works in anticipation 
for the defence of the remainder, as it might be if 
our coasts were more accessible, our fleets less 
strong, and our Volunteers less efficient. But with 
our vital points placed as they are (except Spithead, 
the most important of them all) in a respectable 
— of defence, and with 150,000 gallant 

olunteers ready to assist the regular forces in 
manning our forts, as well as in more active opera- 
tions, we need be under no apprehension for the 
‘0 ears ago, there were no passenger rail- 
amc the end of 1864, the total length of rail- 
ways in this country alone was 12,299 miles ; and 
the increase is at the rate of 400 miles a year. The 
railways of the world comprise 113,600 miles, of 
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which 53,000 are in Europe, 52,000 in North 
America, 6000 in Asia, 1800. in South America, 
600 in Africa, and 200 in Australia. 
ignor Matteucci has communicated to the 
my of Sciences at Paris a notice of Gorini’s 
preservation of dead bodies, which we think will 
prove more interesting to anatomists than to the 
public at large ; for we cannot conceive that any 
one in these days would wish to preserve a body 
except for purposes of dissection. Details of the 
— are not yet given; but it is described as 
eeping the bodies-plump and flexible, and as free 
from unpleasant smell as at the commencement of 
the operation. They can be kept a long time ; and 
should they dry up, may be restored to flexibility 
by soaking in water. While waiting for further 
particulars, we throw out the inquiry, whether the 
—— is = to the preservation of meat 
or human food ? 

Announcement has been made of a new pro- 
cess for the preservation of timber; according 
to report it is applied to the trees before the 
are cut down, and renders the wood so hand, 
though newly felled, that its durability seems 
unlimited. The truth of the matter will shortly 
be tested, for the inventor is to supply a large 
number of railway-sleepers and telegraph-posts 
warranted to last fifty years. And where is the 
railway company that could refuse to take such 
very durable timber into use ? 

A useful invention has been brought out by a 
Frenchman in New York, which is to be lied 
to carriage-traces in such a way that should the 
horses run away, they can be released in an 
instant from the carriage by the driver. He pulls 
a strap which lets slip the trace-buckles; the 
horses_escape, and the carriage remains standing, 
This, however, seems to imply that all other 
attachments of the harness to the carriage are 
absolutely dispensed with. 

Visitors to Harrogate, Moffat, or any other spa, will 
perhaps be glad to read the conclusions concerning 
the action of mineral waters on the human body, 
which have been arrived at by M. Scoutetten, and 
by him communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. From these it appears that all spa waters 
excite an electric current when in contact with the 
animal tissues, the current varying in intensity 
according to the nature of the water. A feeble 
current may be produced even by river-water ; but 
mineral waters proper give rise to currents some 
of which are so powerful as to deflect the needle 
of the galvanometer from 80 to 90 degrees. These 
currents are said to traverse the body, and produce 
a medicinal effect ; but we have no information as 
to the special mode in which the effect is produced, 
nor in what it differs from that of electric currents 
— by other means. M. Scoutetten has, 

owever, made a very large number of experi- 
ments, and considers that his conclusions are 
demonstrated ; and in communicating them to the 
acute savans of the French Academy, he shews 
that he is not afraid of criticism. 

A silkworm before unknown in Europe has been 
introduced into France from Senegal, and with- 


out suffering from change of climate. It yields a 
richer silk than that of any other worm known to 
naturalists, and its cocoons are twice the ordinary 
weight. It is to be tried in Algiers, and if success- 
ful there, this new and rich silk may become in 


time an important article of commerce. By reports 


from that country, we learn that the cultivation of 
the vine is extending, and covers at present more 
than eighty-seven thousand acres. It is note- 
worthy that while five thousand of the planters are 
Europeans, more than twenty-seven thousand are 
natives. But if Algerian wine is to be introduced 
into the English market, it must be made very 
much less sour than at present ; a thin sour wine 
finding little favour in our climate. A new kind of 
tree has also been brought to France : a Chinese 


acacia, the bark of which can be manufactured into ~ 


thread serviceable for ropes, coarse bagging, and 
canvas. 


ANGLING. 


By golden gravel shallows — 
By dark and sullen deeps, 
Where the gudgeons wanton, 
Where the barbel sleeps, 
While willow-branches float and play, 
I watch the daylight fade away. 


Where the sharp thick rushes 
Spread their tufted flowers— 
Where the water dimples 
With the summer showers, 

I, like magician, rod in hand, 

Call up old day-dreams, band by ban. 


Couched ’mid feathery grassqs, 
Where the bull-rush bobs, 
I sit and dream I’m hearing 
Drowning creatures’ sobs, 
As, where the dark weeds float and twine, 
I drop the cunning baited line. 


Where the fat roach lurking, 
Mocks at my dancing quill, 
I of the sunshine’s changes 
Take no heed, but still 
Watch the bright bubbles as they rise, 
Lustrous as water-spirits’ eyes. 


Dace in silver armour, 
Perch in banded coat, 
Red-finned, stained, and spangled, 
Round my shadow float, 
As willow-branches float and play, 
And slow the daylight fades away. 
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